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Abstract According to the national guidelines for 
kindergarten teacher education in Norway, university 
campus-based teaching and practical training in in-service 
kindergartens are two mutually complementary learning 
arenas that facilitate student professional learning and 
development. This paper “gives voice” to first-year 
students regarding their experiences of practical training in 
kindergartens. The students’ stories focus on conflicts 
between their own values and those presented during 
campus-based teaching as they experienced them in in- 
service kindergartens. This paper discusses how these can 
be handled at the institution levels of the campus and in- 
service kindergartens that are responsible for students’ 
professional and personal growth. 


Keywords Kindergarten, Teacher Education, Value 
Conflicts, Students’ Experiences 


1. Introduction 


Kindergarten teacher education in Norway is profession- 
oriented, research-based, practice-related education at the 
bachelor’s degree level that qualifies students for 
educational work with children in kindergartens [1]. 
During their educations, students are introduced to several 
different areas of knowledge though classes and activities 
conducted on campus and at in-service kindergartens. The 
interdisciplinary subjects taught in these two arenas of the 
academic campus and kindergartens together are supposed 
to contribute to students’ professional formation and 
personal growth. 

Through participation in the institutional practices of the 
university, students become familiar with, among others, 
the kindergarten societal mandate, political steering 
documents, and kindergarten value-based and _ other 
relevant theories. Through participation in in-service 
kindergartens, students experience how these guidelines, 
theories, and values are implemented in practice and are 
used in solving so-called real-life challenges. This, 
however, can sometimes be experienced as challenging. In 


this article, voice on these issues is given to students and 
their stories on experiences from in-service kindergartens. 


2. Theoretical anchoring 


Since the empirical material indicates that the students 
experienced different issues as “right” and “wrong,” I 
decided to embrace them with the category of values. 
Values are significantly present in the cultural-historical 
wholeness approach as they are culturally and historically 
produced, exercised, reproduced, and also challenged by 
various social institutions [2]. Values can also be 
understood as social and relational agreements that set 
goals for how to act, how something should be, and what is 
perceived as valuable. It is about what we consider as right 
or wrong, good or bad, and attractive or not in different 
situations [3]. 

Values are more or less directly communicated through 
policy documents and institutional procedures, but also 
through actions and in encounters among people. Although 
both campus and in-service kindergartens work within the 
same legislation, political steering documents, and 
regulations, each institution creates its distinctive culture, 
traditions, structures, and the organization of daily 
activities. This refers to how the documents are read, 
interpreted, understood, and practiced by the members of 
the institutions, and how human, physical, and structural 
conditions frame them. 

This paper employs the cultural-historical wholeness 
approach [2] to contextualized student experiences of value 
conflicts and strategies that they use to cope with conflicts. 
The following are highlighted in this approach: the 
cultural/social level, the institutional level, and the personal 
level. 


2.1. Socio-cultural level 


The level of culture and society refers to both the laws 
and formal organization of society, as well as to the norms, 
values, and traditions developed in society. Norway is a 
society with a long tradition of welfare and child- 
centeredness, which are significant aspects of the so-called 
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“good Nordic childhood” [4]. While the welfare state 
represents democracy, egalitarianism, freedom, 
emancipation, cooperation, and solidarity, child- 
centeredness seem to extend these principles to the 
youngest group in society the children. “Democracy 
ensures that children have a voice, egalitarianism ensures 
that children’s voices have influence, freedom expands 
their horizons and the sphere of their influence and 
emancipation gives them room to explore their options” [5: 
293]. 

These values are mirrored in Norwegian steering 
documents for the sector of early childhood education and 
care. The Kindergarten Act [6] and the current Framework 
Plan for Kindergartens: Contents and Tasks [7] articulate 
the following as core values: 


¢ the child as a subject and childhood as an intrinsic 
value; 


¢ democracy — understood as children’s right to 
participate in institutional life; 


¢ diversity and mutual respect; 
* equity and equality; 

¢ sustainable development; 

e life skills and health [7: 7-12]. 


The core values of the kindergarten are rooted in basic 
Christian and human rights values [7, 8] These were 
articulated in the previous Framework plan _ for 
kindergartens! as follows: “The kindergarten will convey 
basic values such as community, care and co-responsibility, 
and represent an environment that builds on respect for 
human dignity and the right to be different. Human equality, 
freedom of mind, charity, forgiveness and solidarity are key 
social values that will be used as the basis for care, dance, 
play and learning in kindergarten” [8: 11]. 

To safeguard the realization of these values through the 
institutional life of early childhood education settings, a 
comprehensive kindergarten teacher education program is 
provided by the state at the bachelor’s degree level. The last 
reform of kindergarten teacher education in Norway was 
conducted in 2012. It aimed to improve the conditions for 
qualifying professional teachers who safeguard the 
realization of children’s need for care, play, cultural 
formation, and participation through implementing cultural 
values and professional knowledge into practice. 
Kindergarten teacher education is to be conducted in close 
collaboration between higher education institutions and the 
practice field [1]. Moreover, the academic teachers and in- 
service teachers are considered to be teacher educators, 
who both mentor students during practical training periods 


[1]. 


' When the reported study took place, the previous version of the National 
Framework Plan was valid. However, when it comes to the core values of 


2.2. Institutional level 


This means that kindergarten teacher education in 
Norway takes place in two arenas: academic campuses and 
in-service kindergartens. These two institutions are, 
however, declaratively anchored in the same values and are 
described by the National Guidelines for Kindergarten 
Teacher Education as mutually co-responsible for student 
professional formation [1]. While the academic campus 
operates with academic and professional literature and 
various teaching and learning methods initiated by adults 
(either teachers or students), the kindergarten gathers 
together children, kindergarten teachers, and assistants. 
Assistants, who comprise the largest group of employees in 
Norwegian kindergartens, are not obliged to have formal 
educational qualifications. 

The requirement for the number of employees in 
Norwegian kindergartens is a minimum of one employee 
for every third child under age three and one employee for 
every sixth child aged 3-6 years. For every seventh child 
under age three and every fourteenth child aged 3-6 years, 
the requirement is for at least one educated kindergarten 
teacher. There is an ongoing discussion on whether this is 
satisfactory or not. An analysis conducted by the 
Directorate of Education [9] shows that only half of 
kindergartens meet the requirements. It is also reported that 
the quality of kindergartens can vary highly among 
individual kindergartens [10]. With regard to this, Aasen 
and Sadownik [11] report that kindergarten teachers are not 
always capable of transmitting their professional 
knowledge and competences in their actions with the whole 
team. 

Another characteristic dimension of kindergartens is the 
action exigency (Norwegian handlingstvang) that occurs in 
certain situations. This refers to situations in which 
immediate action is needed, and there is no time for 
reflection in advance [12]. A high dimension of action 
exigency can result in practical actions that do not always 
correspond with the values anchored in_ political 
management documents. Time for reflection often occurs 
in the aftermath, during staff meetings and through the 
documentation of one’s own work. Additionally, Bae [13] 
and Johansson [14] refer to cultural and institutional 
discourses and traditions that sometimes make it difficult 
to accommodate kindergarten core values. 

In the other arena of kindergarten teacher education— 
the campus—the dimension of action exigency is 
significantly lower. The space for professional reflection is 
created through easily accessible literature, teaching hours, 
study hours, and group projects. After the reform in 2012, 
teaching subjects were replaced by interdisciplinary areas 
of knowledge. One of the first areas of knowledge 
introduced to the students and followed by practical 


kindergartens, there are few changes only. 
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training is Child development, play, and learning. It 
combines the disciplines of pedagogy (16 ECTS credits), 
physical education (3 ECTS credits), and music (1 ECTS 
credit). The learning objectives of this area of knowledge 
include developing in students an understanding of and 
good orientation in: a) kindergarten steering documents and 
formal frameworks, objectives and values, especially 
children’s right to participation; b) theories on all-round 
development; c) theories and current knowledge on play- 
related theories; d) theories on children as subjects and 
children’s right to participation. 

The practical training that follows the study of this area 
of knowledge helps students to develop professional 
competences by establishing and developing good 
relationships with children and leading them both as 
individuals and as groups [15, 16]. During the first year of 
the studies, the competences to act professionally in 
relation to individual children and children in groups are 
the focus. The students perform their practical training in 
kindergartens that have formal agreements with the 
university or college and where the in-service teachers who 
are mentoring the students must have completed a 
mentoring course (30 ECTS credits). The students conducts 
their practical training either alone or in groups depending 
on the possibilities at the in-service kindergartens. 

The students spend a total of 100 days in in-service 
kindergartens, 35 of which are in the first year of the course 
of study (15 days during the fall semester and 20 days 
during the spring semester). In addition to participating in 
the daily activities of in-service kindergartens, students 
attend weekly supervision sessions of 1.5 hours. In advance 
of the supervision sessions, students submit short written 
reflection notes that are the starting point for the mentoring 
session. This may be in the form of a question, observation 
notes, stories from practice, or a combination of these. The 
session is conducted by the in-service teacher responsible 
for student practical training. 

The story from practice (Norwegian praksisfortelling) 
is a method of reflecting on one’s own practice. The 
method involves writing a story about an episode the 
student experienced from the institutional life of a 
kindergarten, school, or another care and/or educational 
institution. The focus of the story from practice relates the 
author’s subjective experience of the situation it describes. 
The stories are often about things that happened that are 
central, important, and interesting to those who 
experienced them [17, 18]. They are written in every-day 
language and usually follow the chronological order of the 
actual situation. The story from practice is supposed to 
involve the listeners/reader and embrace the complexity of 
everyday life of the education and care institution. It can 
give the reader insight into the author’s feelings, reflections, 
and values, and thereby invites reflection and discussion on 
ethically and emotionally challenging issues [17]. 

The method is used widely in teacher education and 
kindergartens in Norway as a tool for reflection and 


professional and educational development [17], and their 
learning and developmental potential is widely recognized 
[17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24]. This method allows students to 
reflect on real-life episodes using theoretical concepts, 
which develops their professional language and allows 
them to link practice with theory [25: 132]. These functions 
are intended to also be supported by mentoring that, 
according to reform documents, is the collaborative 
responsibility of academic and in-service teachers. The role 
of mentoring is especially important when the students 
experience ethical dilemmas since the resolution of them 
will affect their professional and personal growth. 


2.3. Personal level 


According to the cultural-historical theoretical approach, 
individuals respond to institutional demands and 
expectations by developing various kinds of motives and 
actions. It is possible that different actions are demanded of 
the students on campus and during in-service training. This 
means that first-year students who are being introduced to 
the values articulated in the steering documents and 
literature may experience dissonance when engaging with 
an institution driven not only by values and theories, but 
also by economics, administration, and the high frequency 
of sick leaves and one-day substitute teachers, where work 
is done not only by educated pedagogues, and where 
sometimes immediate action is required with little or no 
time for reflection. 

This turns students’ practical training and education into 
encounters in which sometimes other sets of values are 
shown and practiced than those presented during sessions 
on campus or in situations in which staff have more time to 
reflect. At the interpersonal and personal levels, values are 
communicated through both words and actions, which 
contributes to reflections (or not) and thereby to motives 
and actions. In this paper, the students’ experiences and 
reflections on their first practice period in in-service 
kindergartens are analyzed together with the students’ 
strategies for dealing with the value conflicts and 
differences they experienced. 

According to Hedegaard [2], situations in which 
individuals encounter contradictions in and between 
different institutions in which they participate may be at 
both levels that are particularly advantageous as well as 
limiting for learning and development. If experiences in an 
institutional context are supposed to be developing, the 
experience must be related to while also challenging 
individuals’ previous experiences and perspectives of 
understanding [2]. Conflicts at the level of values can, 
however, lead to what Hedegaard [2] refers to as 
developmental crises, which, when unsolved, limit 
development and learning. 
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3. Methodological Approach 


The study and this article aimed to give voice to students. 
Thus, the research questions aimed to reconstruct the 
students’ perspective on their first practical training and 
were as follows: What are kindergarten teacher education 
students’ experiences of value conflicts during their first 
period of practical training in in-service kindergartens, and 
how do students deal with their experiences? The 
multimethod methodological approach applied to answer 
these questions combined two qualitative methods, namely 
written narratives and a group interview. The data 
generated in writing consisted of 38 sets of student notes 
written by first-year students after their first practical 
training. 

In the written narratives the students were asked to write 
freely on their experiences of the practical training. The 
questions below were provided to guide the students’ 
narratives. However, the students were not obliged to 
follow them. The questions were as follows: 

e How would you describe your first practice 

period? 

e What did you learn most about? 

e What did you experience as particularly positive 
/interesting /marvelous, and why? 

e What was challenging and why? 

e —_- Think back to a situation in practice that affected 
you in some way. What was it and how did it 
affect you? 

e Is there anything else you want to add? 


Writing and turning in the narratives was voluntarily and 
anonymous. No names were written on the reflection notes. 
The students were informed about the purpose of the study 
and the possibility of withdrawing at any time from 
participating in the research project. The texts were written 
and turned in in November 2016 during a session in the area 
of knowledge of Child development, play, and learning. 
The students were given 45 minutes to work on the notes 
during the teaching session. They were also allowed to 
deliver the reflection notes at a later time if they needed 
more time to work on them outside of the educational 
setting. None of the students chose this option. Thirty-eight 
of a total of 47 students delivered reflection notes. The 
students were given fictitious names for the analysis. 

The written reflections were followed up by a group 
interview conducted in November 2016. This method of 
inquiry was chosen because it provides insights into the 
core experiences of a collective character, which means 
experiences and reflections that grow as a result of a 
common/collective social experience [26]; however, these 
are not necessarily experienced together. The intention 
behind this was to gain insight into the experiences that the 
students had in common regardless of individual 
differences among both the students and the in-service 
kindergartens. Another reason for choosing the group 
interview was connected to the fact that a focus group 


interview can be experienced as less threatening to the 
participants than individual interviews [27]. The focus 
group interview was conducted as a conversation among 
students in which they were encouraged to talk among 
themselves and discuss in the group without focusing much 
attention on the researcher. The questions prepared for the 
interview were the same as those posed for the reflection 
note. 

Compared with the reflection notes, during the focus 
group interview the students were encouraged to describe 
and explain more of their experiences and reflections. The 
focus group interview also allowed for exchanges of 
experiences, meanings, and discussions among the students, 
which led to illuminate situations and experiences from 
several perspectives. According to Tjora [27], the 
interaction among participants in a focus group interview 
can add interesting aspects and generate more spontaneous 
answers than many other forms of qualitative data. 

Four students, one male and three female, participated in 
the group interview. The interview lasted for 63 minutes. It 
was recorded and transcribed and resulted in 17 pages of 
text for analysis. The students’ names were coded with 
fictitious names in the anonymized transcripts. Neither 
personal nor sensitive data were asked for or articulated by 
the students. Participation in the group discussion was 
voluntary. The participating students were also informed 
about the aim of the study, about the use of the data, and 
about the possibility of withdrawing at any time from 
participating in the discussion or at any other time from the 
research project. However, none of the participating 
students withdrew. They all seemed to be very engaged, 
including emotionally, in the topic. They did not always 
agree, but they expressed a lot of empathy, recognition, and 
respect for each other’s experiences and reflections. 


3.1. Analysis 


The data was analyzed using qualitative content analysis 
[28]. This method provides a systematic strategy to analyze 
open-ended texts that is about systematizing the empirical 
material by looking at it through a certain category system 
and then, based on it, developing subcategories. The main 
categories used in this study was “students’ experiences 
during the first practical training” and “experiences that 
affected the students most”. The analysis generated the 
following categories: 

e episodes in the in-service kindergartens perceived 
as conflicting with values presented during 
campus-based teaching; and 

e —_ students’ strategies for dealing with perceived 
value conflicts. 


Reading the research material through the framework of 
the first category allowed supplementing it with various 
stories and examples that were generalized into two 
subcategories [29] related to: la) engaging with children 
who presented challenging behavior, and 1b) placing 
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students in situations and roles in which they were 
uncomfortable. 

In the second category—students’ strategies for dealing 
with conflicting values—the three following subcategories 
were designated during the analysis: 

e —_ 2a. confronting in-service kindergarten teachers 
directly with value conflicts the students 
experienced; 

e 2b. remaining silent about the value conflicts the 
students experienced; and 

e §©.-_ 2c. writing “stories from practice” and using them 
as the basis for mentoring. 


Table 1. Overview of categories developed during qualitative content 
analysis. Source: own elaboration. 


Students’ experiences during the first practical 
training/experiences that affected the students most 


1. Episodes in the in-service 
Kindergartens perceived as 
onflicting with values 
presented during campus- 
based teaching 


2. Students’ strategies for 
dealing with perceived value 
conflicts 


la. Engaging with children 
presenting challenging 
behavior 


2a.Confronting in-service 
kindergarten teachers directly 
with value conflicts the 
students experienced 


1b. Placing students in 
situations in which they 


2b. Remaining silent about 
value conflicts the students 


were uncomfortable experienced 


2c. Writing “stories from 
practice” and using them as 
the basis for mentoring 


Certain distinctions within the subcategories were 
detected; however, I decided to present them in a more 
narrative way so that the student voices are better 
represented. 


4. Results 


In the section below, the categories from the Table | are 
supplemented with excerpts of empirical material of the 
students’ voices and are supported by my comments. 


la. Engaging with children presenting challenging 
behavior 


The stories presented below refer to situations witnessed 
by the students. The situations were about staff reacting to 
children’s challenging behavior. The staff’s reactions were 
perceived by the students as wrong and/or in conflict with 
the core kindergarten values of inclusion, democracy, and 
participation. The students criticized the way of practicing 
inclusion that is about “making everybody fit in” instead of 
providing conditions where diverse children can 


experience belonging and participation in the community. 
The students’ voices on these episodes were as follows. 


I was a bit disappointed with the morning circles held in 
the kindergarten. If the children did not follow during the 
morning circle, they were quickly thrown out into the 
hallway or the big room to sit there alone. I generally 
thought that the adults had too little patience and did not 
manage to think outside the box at all when it came to 
dealing with conflicts with the children. (...) I understand 
that it is challenging with troubled children, but I think it 
is important not to problematize them this way (Mia, 
reflection note). 


In the next story, the student witnessed an exclusion 
situation in which the in-service teacher corrected 
him/herself. 


There was a little boy who was very eager during the 
gathering. He participated in everything and wanted to 
answer all of the questions. After a while, the pedagogical 
leader said that he was going to the hallway, so he did. I 
just sat there wondering what’s up here? She went after 
him and retrieved him again when the activity was 
running. They talked for a little while, but she did not 
follow him. She was not there with him. It did not take 
long before she fetched him, because she realized he could 
not be there alone. Then I was relieved. I realized she 
could make mistakes and get stressed enough to make 
such a move. But she managed to understand that it was 
wrong quite soon. Anyway, I felt that she just should have 
known it (Andy, focus group interview). 


In the next example, the student recounts a situation in 
which a child was taken out of the group during a meal and 
placed in the library corner. In this situation, the lack of 
communication with the kindergarten assistant combined 
with the student not knowing the child led to insecurity. 


It was a two-year-old child. It was during breakfast. I 
didn’t seen the whole situation, because I was sitting with 
the one-year-olds. Suddenly, the door to the two-year-old 
group opened. A girl and one of the staff came in. The girl 
was placed in the library corner, and the assistant went 
back to her group. The two-year-old girl was obviously 
very angry. That was clear. Then one of the one-year-olds 
got curious about the situation and went up to the girl. She 
was still very angry. What I saw was that she pushed him, 
and he fell down. I hadn’t been on this unit long, less than 
a week, so I felt very insecure since the one-year-old 
didn’t want any help from me, I didn’t really know the 
two-year old girl, and she didn’t know me. I felt that it 
would have been wrong to intervene in the situation 
without talking to the assistant...who had just come and 
left this girl without a word. So I was kind of paralyzed, 
thinking what do I do now? [Karen, focus group 
discussion]. 


The continuation of this story in the group discussion 
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was as follows: 


Andy: But it wasn’t a punishment, was it? 

Karen: Yeah, it was. 

Sonja: The child was removed from a social setting. 
Andy: What was the setting actually? 

Karen: I guess it was like this that the child didn’t want 
to eat breakfast and became uneasy at the table. I don’t 
know. Anyway, she was removed from other children 
and had to be in the other room alone — as I see it. So the 
room [library corner — H.T.] was used as a shame 
corner...[Group discussion-material]. 


What is crucial in these stories is a dissonance between 
early childhood education values and the episodes the 
students experienced in the real life of the kindergarten 
institution. The students justified this practice by the fact 
that the children were acting in ways that were disturbing 
the rest of the group or that they had challenged the staff. 
At the same time, the students distanced themselves from 
such practices (punishment), and to a large extent identified 
themselves with the children in the situations they 
described. If they did not identify with the child, the 
students identified the situation as simply problematic from 
their own perspective (“what do I do now?”). Both the 
perspective of the child and the perspective of the student 
lead to disagreement with the practices witnessed; however, 
neither of them seemed to enable the students to act and 
intervene in the situation they experienced. 


1b. Placing students in situations in which they were 
uncomfortable 


In the other subcategory of student experiences, their 
agency was more visible because the situations required 
obedience not only from the children, but also from 
themselves. The student’s experience of discomfort was, in 
this case, connected with a role or a task that they could not 
identify with and which was imposed on them. They either 
disagreed with the task itself or with the fact that they were 
chosen to perform it. The tasks and/or roles that were 
experienced as uncomfortable were connected with 
correcting children’s behavior or a level of care that the 
students did not feel capable of performing satisfactorily 
for various reasons. 


I didn’t like it at all when someone was scolding the 
children. The staff at the unit described it as “something 
we have to do” when children do something wrong in the 
staff's eyes. I don’t think it’s right to ask a student, who 
doesn’t know the child, to be a negative role model. (...) 
I remember a situation in which I was told to be 
particularly strict with one child, as he was disturbing 
others very much. Since the practice teacher was 
assessing me in this and observed me, I did not dare to do 
anything other than what I was told (Anna, reflection 
note). 


Another student talks about her first diaper change 
followed by a “putting to sleep” routine. The student made 
it clear that the child and the student were uncomfortable 
with the student executing the care task. It was seen by the 
student as a violation of the child’s needs that disturbed the 
student’s relationship with this child. 


It was my first diaper change. After a few days in the 
kindergarten, the in-service teacher asked me if there were 
any of the children that I felt more connected to than the 
others. I mentioned an 18-month-old boy. She said I could 
change his diaper and put him to sleep with her standing 
in the background. He was anxious at the start of the 
diaper changing. The in-service teacher was there, but she 
was looking down so the boy didn’t have eye-contact with 
her. She just told the boy that it was going well. The child 
calmed down and dressing him before putting him to sleep 
went well. Then I followed the child to the pram, but in 
the pram house there was the assistant that had been his 
primary care person since he started in the kindergarten [a 
person that the child was very attached to —H.T.]. The boy 
ran to her and hugged her. But she rejected the child with 
words “Go to Karen! She's going to put you to sleep 
today,” and she pushed him toward me. He was just 
standing there, and it was obvious that he didn’t want me 
to put him to sleep. The assistant followed him to me and 
kind of “gave” him to me. I lifted him up into the pram 
and tried to lay him down, but it was clearly unsuitable 
for him. I asked her for help then. She came, packed him 
into the pram and said, “Sleep well!” This was an 
incredibly uncomfortable situation for me. I felt it was a 
violation of the child’s needs. This episode broke the trust 
between the child and me, and he needed more distance 
from me afterwards. It was not until the last week of 
practical training that he played with me again (Karen, 
reflection note). 


During the focus group interview, the students discussed 
episodes in which they perceived the children’s rights and 
needs being violated by either the staff or themselves when 
following “orders.” Like the students above, they chose to 
understand the situation from the perspectives of the 
children. The first example designates at the phenomenon 
of intimacy and children’s right to intimacy. 


I would think it was terrible if someone who I was 
unfamiliar with suddenly changed my diaper. And only 
because they are children, it’s in a way OK. (...) I think 
that a diaper change is an extremely intimate situation, 
very personal for the child [Karen, focus group interview]. 


In the next excerpts from the interview, the students paid 
more attention to what was happening with them when they 
witnessed children’s needs being “disregarded”. 


I felt very into his situation. I was feeling...maybe not 
compassion, but I felt let down when I saw the child being 
disregarded. And I tend to look kind of down on people 
who don’t have the same standards [Andy, focus group 
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interviews]. 


One gets very sad seeing a child being treated unfairly. 
You have a real internal conflict, actually. On the one 
hand, the first thing you want to do is to stand up and say 
that’s not right! Stop it! On the other hand, you are being 
assessed during practical training by those who perform 
these actions. [Sonja, focus group interview]. 


As expressed in the last quotation, the students 
experienced being “trapped” between the perception of the 
mistreatment of children that pushed them to act, and the 
fact of being under assessment often by those who 
committed the actions. However, this did not mean that all 
of the students reacted to the experiences in the same way. 
The various qualities of their strategies for dealing with the 
value conflicts they experienced are described below. 


2. Students’ strategies for dealing with perceived value 
conflicts 


In the students’ responses it was possible to reconstruct 
the following qualities of dealing with value conflicts: a) 
confronting the in-service kindergarten teacher directly 
with the value conflict they experienced, b) remaining 
silent about the value conflicts they experienced, c) writing 
a “story from practice” and using it as the basis for 
mentoring. 

Regarding to the first opinion-confronting the in-service 
kindergarten teacher-three of the four students participating 
in the focus group interview found it hard to confront the 
kindergarten teacher directly with the value conflict, which 
led to the next opinion-remaining silent—that seemed to be 
anchored in the students’ difficulties connected with 
confronting in-service teachers. The students’ difficulties 
indicated they were lacking in professional concepts that 
would allow them to develop convincing arguments for 
their own standpoints, react within the power relationship 
to the “expert” in-service teacher, the in-service teachers’ 
ability to deal with criticism, and the context of being under 
assessment. 


I do not think it’s easy to confront the kindergarten teacher 
with these experiences, because they are going to assess 
us later, and you do not want to get into an unnecessary 
conflict. So I think it’s hard. Also, because you respect 
them [the in-service teachers — H.T.] since they know 
more than you do. I look up to them in a way, so I find it 
hard to tell them what I think is right. Because I feel like 
there are those who should know what’s right then, in a 
way [Stine, focus group interview]. 


It’s also difficult because we [the students — H.T.] don’t 
always have enough knowledge even to explain why we 
think something is wrong. (...) I do not “own” these 
values yet in a way, so it’s hard to explain it with little 
professional knowledge about it. And as it was with my 
in-service teacher, she didn’t always respect my feedback, 


because I didn’t have the right [professional — H.T.] 
concepts in there. (...) Actually my in-service teacher was 
not so good at dealing with criticism generally, as 
she...well, I suppose that she tended to take it very 
personally, even if I meant something as a question, not 
as a critical comment [Sonja, focus group interview]. 


The third opinion of the students’ strategies to deal with 
experienced value conflicts—writing “stories from practice” 
and using them as the basis for mentoring—contains 
conversations about the ethical issues with in-service 
teachers; however, these did not happen immediately after 
the situations. The experienced value conflict led the 
students to use the story from practice, which helped them 
connect their thoughts and arguments and to reflect on what 
they found challenging and why before the mentoring 
session. Some students put the ethical issues in the 
framework of themselves having difficulties with raising 
critical issues and asking critical questions when under 
assessment. 


This was something I took up with the in-service teacher. 
That I found it difficult to raise issues or ask critical 
questions, just because she was assessing me [as an in- 
service teacher - H.T.]. And that was something she was 
very glad that I picked up on. I reflected a lot myself 
before I sent it (the story from practice — H.T) to her and 
when reading my stories from practice she gained greater 
insight into my way of reflecting on certain episodes. In 
the stories from practice that were sent to her, I described 
the situation that happened and also my reflections on it. 
I noticed that she had a better understanding of why I was 
thinking as I did thanks to this [Karen, focus group 
interview]. 


To use the story from practice as the basis for mentoring 
seemed to be an optimal way of dealing with the value 
conflicts the students experienced. Thus, the students had 
an opportunity to reflect on their own experiences and 
present their own perspectives on certain situations. The 
students also experienced greater understanding and 
recognition through their own reflections from in-service 
teachers. 


5. Discussion 


The students’ stories referred to value conflicts 
experienced at the individual and interpersonal levels. 
Since the reasons for them lay at the institutional level, I 
will discuss the institutional tools and solutions that could 
support students in their experiences of value conflicts. The 
cultural-historical wholeness approach [2] used in this 
paper permitted me to place the students’ experience of 
value conflicts as experiences with different values 
emerging from two different institutions: the university and 
the in-service kindergarten. Although they are parts of the 
same kindergarten teacher education, their daily logics 
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appeared dissimilar in some situations. 

The findings of this study show that the experiences that 
affected the students most were those related to episodes in 
which the students perceived violations of the core values 
of the kindergarten that are connected to the Rights of the 
Child [30]. The students reacted to the violation of the 
children’s right to respect, an inclusive community, care, 
and being treated as subjects. These findings are supported 
by Bae [13] and Johansson [14] who argue that cultural and 
institutional discourses and traditions sometimes make it 
difficult to see and engage with children as subjects. They 
claim that the values presented in steering documents and 
those shown through actions in kindergartens are not 
always coherent. 

At the same time, most of the students felt insecure 
and/or unable to act professionally in these situations. Most 
of them also found it hard to confront in-service teachers 
directly with their experiences and reflections. In this case, 
institutional tools—the story from practice and 
mentoring—helped students handle perceived value 
conflicts. These tools led to students’ own reflections and 
to their development of professional vocabulary connected 
to the situation they experienced. Moreover, it also 
provided in-service teachers with insight into students’ 
reasoning and with time to prepare for mentoring sessions. 
Thus, both parties benefitted from using these institutional 
tools for communication and discussing ethical issues. 

Nevertheless, there were few students who decided to 
use the institutionally anchored procedures to deal with the 
experienced value conflicts. I interpreted the absence of the 
institutional level in the students’ stories as an indication of 
the need for further student preparation before they entered 
in-service kindergartens. The preparation should embrace: 
a) a description of the institutional difference between 
campus and in-service kindergartens and their daily logics; 
b) discussing ethical issues that may arise during their first 
period of practical training; and c) equipping students with 
institutional tools that can be used when various ethical 
issues arise. Preparing the students for the institutional shift 
is, however, only one part of what can been done to support 
the students’ professional and personal growth during 
practical training. 

Another aspect refers to close cooperation between the 
university and in-service teachers in order to establish a 
common understanding for the necessity of an explorative, 
dialogical, and collaborative climate during practical 
training in order to support students’ educational 
development. Such an atmosphere would stimulate the 
more spontaneous free exchange of thoughts, reflections, 
and possible doubts. An openness in dialogue between in- 
service teachers and students would stimulate learning and 
professional growth, as there is a great learning potential in 
the students stories from practice regarding experienced 
value conflicts. The dialogical culture of openness requires, 
however, a common understanding of professionalization 
as a phenomenon that is about various forms of both 


theoretical and practical knowledge [3]. This however, has 
to be developed and established through closer cooperation 
among students, academic and in-service institutions, and 
teachers. 


6. Conclusions 


After the reform in 2012, higher education institutions 
and in-service kindergartens are seen as equally important 
in student professional formation. Both academic and in- 
service teachers are seen as teacher educators. Nevertheless, 
the institutions’ practices are dissimilar in many ways, 
which could result in students experiencing value conflicts. 
I conclude that preparing the students for the institutional 
shift, together with enabling them with the institutional 
tools of the “story from practice” and mentoring, is 
necessary to support the students educational development 
and growth. Establishing a dialogical, explorative, 
collaborative culture of practical training that includes 
students and academic and in-service teachers is equally 
important. 
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